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Washington, August 6 
SOMEWHERE in Washington — 
though no one will say where — a 
collection of photographs and 
X-ray plates has lain hidden now 
for almost three years. They 
were taken in the morgue of 
Bethesda Naval Hospital on the 
night of November 22, 1963, the 
day on which President Kennedy 
was killed in Dallas, and were 
immediately handed over to the 
White House Secret Service. No 
one has seen them from that day 
to this. 

What the photographs, however, 
are known to show is the dead 
President's mutilated body together 
with detailed X-ray examinations 
of his heart, his brain and parts of 
his abdomen. 

For two years and more out of 
understandable feelings of respect 
and deference towards the 
Kennedy family, both the actual 
photographs and the X-ray pic- 
tures have been allowed to lie in 
peace. Now suddenly insistent, 
and in some cases strident, demands 
are being made for them to be sub- 
mitted to outside independent 
examination, if not actually to be 
shown in public. 

Curiously, the clamour comes 
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A political row is brewing in the United 
States following the publication of a 
book which reveals for the first time the 
inadequacy of the Warren Commission's 
investigation into the assassination of 
President Kennedy. 



both from those who uphold the 
Warren Commission findings and 
from those who have relentlessly 
attacked them since the day they 
were published. Only direct, hard 
evidence, both sides today claim, 
can now put doubts at rest. 

How has it all happened? 
Earlier this year, when it became 
known that a new flood of books 
on the Dallas assassination was due 
to come on the market, most 
Americans seemed to feel merely 
a sense of irritation. 

It was certainly understandable. 
The United States had, after all, 
been through all this before with 
the first wave of critics, many of 
whom (like Bertrand Russell) 
rushed into print without even 
waiting to read the Warren Com- 



mission’s report. The alleged shots 
from the overpass, the confusion 
over whether the President’s 
wounds were in the front or the 
back, the downward or upward 
trajectory of one of the bullets— 
the whole argument had become as 
stale and unappetising as a re-hash 
df the Profumo case would be for 
most people in Britain today. 

No melodrama 

For the bulk of American public 
opinion it was enough that a dis- 
tinguished and patently unsubom- 
able seven-man Commission had 
deliberated on all the issues at 
•take for a period of more than 
eight months and at the end had 
come up with a clear-cut answer 
rejecting any conspiracy theory and 
naming Lee Harvey Oswald as the 
lone assassin. 

Today, however, it is the majestic 
Warren Commission itself that is 
in the dock, rather than the lonely 
Oswald. The change has come 
about largely as a result of one 
book that wastes little time on melo- 
dramatic theories (such as the pre- 
sent fashionable one of an Osw’ald 
double) and instead settles down to 



a painstaking examination of the 
way m which the Commission 
worked, the approach its members 
and legal staff brought to their 
tasks, together with the confusion 
over objectives that seems from 
the beginning to have dogged the 
whole inquiry’s footsteps. 

The indictment— and this is what 

it turns out to be — is made not by 
any sensational journalist nor even 
by a committed political cam- 
paigner: it comes instead from the 
pen of a young academic, Mr 
Edward Jay Epstein, who two years 
ago started on a master’s thesis at 
Cornell University. His project was 
the problem of how a Government 
organisation functions in an extra- 
ordinary situation without rules or 
precedents to guide it. 

For obvious reasons Mr Epstein 



actually happened in Dallas that 
rnday morning 33 months ago— 
and one incident in particular is 
central to his thesis. His main con- 
cern throughout, however, is the 
adequacy of the investigation which 
followed an investigation that he 
ends up by branding " extremely 
superficial. 3 

That, however, is scarcely the 
most disturbing charge he makes. 

I mie and again the reader is 
rought back to the Commission’s 
dual purpose. Was the aim to 
ascertain and publish the facts or 
was it to protect America’s national 
interest by dispelling rumours ? Of 
course,, if all the rumours were 
untrue— as most of the Commis- 
sion members seem to have 
assumed from the beginning — 
there was no contradiction. The 
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poses could arise only if a damag- 
ing story on investigation proved 
to be supported by evidence. 

Ironically, the Commission was 
brought face to face with this con- 
flict at the very start of its inquiries. 
A report had been received that 
Oswald had been a paid informant 
of the FBI. Describing the report 
as a very dirty rumour," the Com- 
mtssion’s special counsel urged 
_ mat “ it must be wiped out in so 

clearly fortunate. " Approaching P — ible ,0 d ° so -" The 

Commission members as a serious ^ n Co J™ 1 . 11 f sl °n members clearly 
- ’ ' agreed. Neither then nor later did 



Warren Commission as his case- 
history without apparently realising 
for a moment what he would 
stumble on to. The tale that he ends 
up by unfolding is a terrifying one 
—not, of course, of dishonesty or 
deceit but of superficiality and 
haste. 

Tautly argued 

In one sense Mr Epstein was 
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student — and one, what is more, 
with the full backing of Professor 
Andrew Hacker, one of the most 
distinguished political scientists in 
America — be was plainly given 
much freer access to information 
than would ever have been granted 
to a newspaperman. 

It is fair to say, too, that there is 
claimed to be some question 
whether all those who talked to him 
realised that the end-product would 
eventually turn out to be not a 
complex thesis left mouldering in 

( some university library but rather 
a terse, tautly argued book that is 
already beginning its climb up the 
American best-seller lists. 

Yet talk the Commission and its 
staff certainly did — two or three of 
the lawyers seemed scarcely able to 
wait to get their bottled-up com- 
plaints off their chests. One of the 
Commission’s senior counsel even 
supplied Mr Epstein with a full set 
ot working papers, thus enabling 
him to give a complete chrono- 
logical plan of the Commissions 
work and the way it was done. In 
addition, five of the seven Com- 
mission members (though not Chief 
Justice Warren himself) granted 
him interviews. 

Naturally, Mr Epstein’s book has 
to give some attention to what 
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they themselves make any effort 
to investigate it, beyond asking the 
FBI itself to deny it. w This 
throughout seems all too often to 
have been the approach to evidence 
(however fragile) that threatened 
to upset preconceived notions. 

Yet this attitude was not con- 
fined just to the Commission. Two 
years ago, when the Warren Report 
was published, the New York Times 
hailed it as “ an exhaustive inquiry 
into every particle of evidence,” 
leaving “ no material question un- 
resolved so far as the* death of 
President Kennedy is concerned.” 
Nor was this thirst to be reassured 
limited to merely American news- 
papers. 

Even in the offices of the nor- 
mally suspicious New Statesman 
there was, as I recall it, a distinct 
reluctance to question the seem- 
ingly definitive official explanation 
of what had occurred. I can 
vividly remember a visit to the 
u w Statesman made that summer 
by Mr Mark Lane, the indefatigable 
campaigner on the subject of the * 
assassination who has his own 
book, “ Rush to Judgment,’* 
coming out in America next week. 

Mr Lane s avowed purpose was 
to try to persuade us not to accept 
uncritically the Commission's find- 
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or protest from one of its stall' 
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Z V 0t n e /' fac[or res P° ns ible for 
the confidence of the outside world 
nad on an average attended only 
■ pei [ c ? n t of the hearings. 
Technically these no doubt still 
have to be treated as mere allega- 
tions— though, significantly, they 
have not been rebutted. Already 
the fact .that they have been made 
has been enough to persuade one 
close associate of the Kennedy 
family, Mr Richard Goodwin, a 
former White House aide, to call 
for an impartial investigation to 
discover whether a fresh full-scale 
inquiry may not be necessary. 

Explosive 

at ^ JS P°iuL of course, that 
the discussion ceases to be legal- 
istic or even forensic and becomes 
instead politically explosive For 
if one thing is clear, it is that the 
Commission was every inch Presi- 
dent Johnson's own creation 
He virtually hijacked a very 
reluctant US Chief Justice, Earl 
Warren, into presiding over it. He 
worked night and day to persuade 
R*°. ,d fr*5 nd - Senator Richard 
Russell, of Georgia, to serve — who 
then attended to hear only 6 per 
f. ° f . Ihe testimony. And all the 
time his was the pressure in the 

ba ^fr d 1° Set the report out 
well before the 1964 election. 

Probably the most alarming 
single revelation to have come out 
is the degree to which the Commis- 
sion at least in its crucial writing 
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.# confront. Instead, in what 
vs^s called the “battle of adjec- 
tives,” it was smoothed over by a 
compromise in language. 

| Some Commission members, we 
low know, remained wedded to the 
Simplest but impossible FBI theory 
that there had been three shots— 
Swo of which hit the President and 
®ne Governor Connally. Others 
who (like Allen Dulles, former head 
of CIA) saw the significance of the 
time factor, insisted that both men 
must initially have been hit by the 
same bullet. 

In view of the vital importance 
of a unanimous report it was re- 
solved, apparently in desperation, 
simply to say that there was “ very 
persuasive evidence ” for the single- 
bullet theory, while at the same time 
freely admitting a “ difference of 
.opinion ” on the point, 
t What no one on the Commission 
seems to have realised is that that 
difference of opinion could have 
feecn resolved then and there. 

Nothing in the whole story of 
the Warren Commission seems in 
retrospect more remarkable than its 
failure to demand to see the photo- 
graphic evidence which would have 
shown not only the full details of 
the wounds on the President's body, 
but also presumably the path of 
the crucial bullet. 

The final irony is that the man 
who is believed originally to have 
been more than anyone else 
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responsible for this insistence on 
decency, and privacy was none 
other than the former President's 
brother. Senator Robert Kennedy. 
His total silence so far on the 
'mi ire controversy must be begin- 
ning to be a worrying omen for 
the White House. Senator Edward 
Kennedy announced this week 
that, although he had not read it, 
he accepted the Warren Commis- 
sion report as “conclusive.” No 
such blank cheque endorsement 
has come from his elder brother. 

Highest sum 

Flow long the dead President's 
political heir can manage to main- 
tain even a non-committal attitude 
is perhaps the most intriguing ques- 
tion in American politics today. 
Next week sees the commercial re- 
lease of a two-and-a-half-hour 
documentary film made by Mr 
Emil de Antonio (the producer of 
the famous Joe McCarthy indict- 
ment) attacking the Warren Com- 
mission findings point by point; 
early next year comes the publica- 
tion of “ Death of a President.” a 
book commissioned by Mrs. 
Jacqueline Kennedy, to tell the 
story of the whole Dallas episode, 
which has already been bought by 
Look magazine for S650.000, the 
highest sum in serial rights ever 
paid in America. 

In face of all this, will Robert 
Kennedy be able to avoid taking 
public position 7 Certainly, as all 
of America is slowly beginning to 
realise, no man has mo-re to gain 
simply from the growing public 
suspicion that the inquiry set up by 
President Johnson into his pre- 
decessor's murder was somehow 
botched. 



SAYINGS OF THE WEEK 



KINGS and presidents have 
their own personal planes and 
they are just kings and presi- 
dents of one country. I am the 
champion of the whole wide 
world. — Mr Muhammad Ali 
(Cassius Clay). 

HAPPY is the man with a wife 
to tell him what to do and a 
secretary to do it. — Lord Man- 
croFt. 

A PERSON shall not, after a 
warning by a library officer, per- 
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sist in sleeping in the library. — 
Dept, of Education and Science, 
suggestion for new by-law. 

IF YOU ask a bloke to volun- 
teer, he may. If you say 
“volunteer or else ” he will say, 
“ to hell with you.” — Mr 

Reginald Maudling, M.P. 

IF YOU pay in peanuts, you 
must expect to get monkeys. — 
Mr Leslie Coulthard, writing in 
The Director on directors’ 
salaries. 




At the White House Chief Justice Warren, accompanied by members of the Commission, presents the report on the 
Kennedy assassination to President Johnson. Mr Allen Dulles, former head of CIA, is on the right. 






